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XII  Translation 

“1  have  learned  much  .  .  . 

from  children  playing  in  the  earth 
from  children  burning  in  the  sun 

Understand  me,  this: 

Leave  me  free 

To  sing  my  life  against  a  wolf- full  moon, 

To  run  naked  through  the  startled  forest's  fall, 

To  stand,  in  short,  as  a  man  should  stand: 

Shoulders  squared  against  a  far-flung  sky, 

Bellowing  my  infinite  song  against  the  winnowed  dawn. 

I  have  ridden  my  ox  beyond  the  Wall. 

Now  let  me  stand  in  Peace, 

With  children  playing  in  the  sun 
With  children  burning  in  the  earth." 

Banff  '69 
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XIII  (after  climbing  Mt.  Cassade,  Canadian  Rockies) 

Ancient  drop,  spewed  up  in  glory; 

Prismatic  with  the  thousand  colors 
of  Mankind  .  .  . 

Leap  high,  leap  large  with  life: 

Leap  long  and  longingly. 

Crystal  speck,  broken  off  in  slanting  sunlight, 

Linger  high  on  death's  dumb  roar  .  .  . 

Cling  close  to  the  clear  wax  air, 

Grasp  for  apexual  stars  and  climbing  blood-let  moons! 

To  spiral  toward  the  infinite  for  one  instant 
as  you  do, 

To  fall  exhausted, 

Swallowed  by  the  green-grey, 

Swirling 

White-capped  madness; 

For  such  a  leap  I  gather. 


Bannf  '69 


Mike  Sheridan 

(from  a  work  in  progress) 
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Asoon  asam  turned  to  her  they  lived 
happily  ever  after.  Samantha’s  bird,  is  trying 
to  answer  a  small  sparrow  on  the  oak  tree 
next  to  the  Doyle’s  garage,  who  is  in  the 
next  room.  Tuesday.  Went  out  again  to  buy 
cold  beer  —  the  beer  I  had  had  first  tasted 
was  not  cold  much  and  in  walking  home, 
seeing  a  large  lady  who  had  (apparently) 
fallen  into  the  gutter  of  a  side  street  with  her 
blonde  head  and  blue-eyed  face  resting 
awkward  angled  on  the  curbing,  paused.  I 
put  one  foot  on  the  sidewalk  to  balance  the 
bundle.  An  average  length  man  with  brown 
eyes  and  neatly  combed  hair  was  reaching 
for  a  paper  cup  of  water  one  of  the  children 
offered.  He  was  wearing  a  tan  sport  shirt. 
“Yes,  we’ve  called  ’em,”  he  said  and  leaned 
closer  the  body.  Her  eyes  were  open  but  he 
lifted  the  lids  anyway  and  exposed  a  tiny  red 
network  of  lines  about  the  right  ball.  There 
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was  no  blood  about  and  her  lips,  fat  unpleasant  purples,  crescented,  were 
attempting  to  move  and  then  open  while  a  sound,  a  gnarled  moist  grain  of 
unarticulated  pain  came  forth,  passed  beyond  the  alert  tilted  ears  of  the  hearers 
around,  swelled,  was  absorbed  in  the  swift  locomotived  charge  of  noise  on  the 
avenue  next.  “Have  you  been  drinking  today,  huh?”  he  shouted,  believing  by  the 
face’s  blank  attitude  that  the  ears  which  enclosed  it  were  not  capable  of 
receiving  or  reacting  to  an  ordinary  and  standard  question  of  a  normal  and  usual 
decibelic  range.  “Huh?”  he  groaned  toward  her  again  with  some  increase  in 
pitch,  urgently.  He  was  wearing  dark  slacks  and  might  have  been  waiting  for  the 
bus  at  a  stop  about  twenty  feet  from  the  lady’s  head.  They  were  recently  pressed 
and  on  his  feet  were  regular  black  shiny  shoes.  He  was  crouching  now  near  her 
face  and  held  the  water  cup  over  about  her  nose.  “What  were  you  drinking,  high 
balls?”  Same  tone,  same  stance.  Her  legs  were  spread  apart  and  her  knees  were 
uplifted,  both  of  them  at  the  level  of  a  cute  little  girl’s  breasts  who  was  standing 
near  her.  The  curve  of  her  stomach  arched  well  above  the  street  and  the  curbing 
which  was  now  supporting  her  head  because  a  short  man,  a  passing  motorist 
presumably  with  those  keys  in  his  hand,  thought  that  the  poor  thing  was 
probably  in  shock  and  he  remembered  that  one  end  of  them  had  to  be  raised 
higher  than  the  rest,  “because  the  most  important  consideration  for  this  kind  of 
thing  was  to  make  sure  that  her  blood  had  free  circulation  because  shock  ’fects 


the  brain,  this  much  I  know,”  he  explained  then  backed  sympathetically  away 
because,  of  course,  she  needs  air  too  in  her  condition.  Yet  her  great  convexity  of 
middle  remained  her  most  elevated  point  from  which,  like  limp  animals, 
extended  her  helpless  unmoving  arms.  A  boy  went  crawling;  from  her  side  down 
past  her  knees  he  went  to  look  at  the  distance  between  her  legs  and  when  he 
reached  the  position  he  invited  a  few  of  his  friends  to  see.  “What’s  your  name, 
ma’m?”  a  brown  haired  girl  in  a  bathing  suit  asked.  A  faded  drape-like  fabric 
covered  most  of  her.  A  tall  man  with  crew  cut  hair  and  white  uniform  said, 
“Make  way  there,  let  us  through  please;  we’ll  handle  it  now.”  Sam  went  with  her 
in  the  ambulance. 

After  waiting  for  Michael  Stamen  to  be  picked  up  and  taken  home  from 
camp,  I  got  off  the  street  car  and  bus.  Finally  a  young  boy  came  and  drove  him 
away.  Phil,  his  sister  and  dog  drove  me  home  with.  We  came  back  early  from  the 
beach;  Tom  got  in  trouble  last  week  for  using  a  different  route  and  keeping 
everyone  waiting  especially  on  Friday  and  they’d  worked  hard  enough,  God 
knew,  during  the  week  and  why  did  he  have  to  take  Baldwin  the  weather  so  hot 
and  people  going  to  the  shore  for  the  holiday  you’d  think  he’d  know  better. 
Now  I  have  nothing  against  him  but  like  I  told  Mrs.  Simpson  he’s  only  a  student 
and  not  working  for  the  town  full  time  like  some  of  us  that’s  devoted  years  to 
the  department,  and  it  really  isn’t  that  much  to  ask;  he’s  a  good  decent  boy  and 
does  his  job  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  but  he’s  not  from  around  here,  you  know, 
and  it’s  taking  a  while  for  him  to  fit  in  with  our  ways;  now  it’s  not  a  question  of 
rules  or  anything  like  that;  everyone  here  likes  him,  we  all  do,  but  it’s  just  a  little 
thing  I  feel  ought  to  be  spoken  out  loud  and  not  behind  anyone’s  back;  I’m  sure 
he’ll  understand. 

After  waiting  for  Michael  Stamen  to  be  picked  up  and  taken  home  from 
camp,  I  got  off  the  street  car  and  bus.  Finally  a  young  boy  came  and  drove  him 
away.  Phil,  his  sister  and  dog  drove  me  home  with.  We  came  back  early  from  the 
beach;  the  sun  was  full  shine  and  the  water  was  cold  until  you  walked  out  to 
your  shoulders.  Peter  was  afraid  of  the  egg  shaped  barnacles  spread  below  him 
on  the  rocks  and  would  not  come  down  for  lunch.  The  milk  was  distributed. 
Arthur  Stevens  dropped  his  sandwiches  in  the  white  sand  before  he  ate  them. 
Jimmy  would  not  come  out  of  the  water  and  sat  in  the  waves  at  peace.  The  last 
one  in  the  morning  in  the  ocean  time  was  Larry  because  he  and  Bob  and  Frank 
and  Tony  Connors  were  back  by  the  cliff  trying  to  light  Kents  and  inhaling 
them.  I  came  up  once  and  told  them  it  was  significantly  inconsistent  behaviour 
on  their  part  not  to  go  swimming  now  that  they  were  so  closer  to  it;  Cathy  came 
with  me  because  she  had  an  interest  in  boys’  smoking.  Returning,  one  of  them 
was  saying  that  the  tongue  cancer  is  harder  to  get  my  father  says  because  its  the 
first  place  the  smoke  hits  and  its  fresh  and  new  but  by  the  time  it  goes  through 
the  bronchiholes  down  into  the  capsillaries  its  all  used  up  and  very  dangerous 
and,  his  father  said,  the  chance  of  gasinnohma  to  lung  and  blood,  for  this  reason, 
was  less  remote.  Later,  though,  they  came  with  us  and  ran  and  splashed  other 
people  and  their  children  and  forgot  about  science.  Charles  forgot  his  bathing 
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suit  and  went  in  with  his  underwear  on.  Terry  Wayne  and  Al  did  not  come  today 
so  some  of  the  others  were  up  by  the  blankets  and  towels  reading  novels  and 
black  history  books.  Arthur,  whom  I  was  watching,  kept  wondering  how  far  he 
should  go  in.  “Up  to  here,  should  I?”  He  pointed  to  the  top  of  his  trunks.  “Why 
is  that  boy  going  in  the  boat,  is  he  afraid?”  No,  he  is  not  afraid  and  no,  come  in 
past  there,  Arthur,  that’s  it,  a  little  further,  come  on  I’m  right  beside  you. 
“Should  I  wait  till  its  warmer,  Paul?”  No,  now’s  the  best  time  and  he  bravely 
blindly  went  up  with  an  oohhh  to  his  chest.  “Am  I  a  good  boy,  Paul,  am  I  a 
good  boy?”  Yes  you  are.  He  jumped  up  and  down  and  moved  his  arms  like  a 
heavy  hurt  bird.  He  made  a  funny  noise  in  his  throat,  reached  for  Mary  Jacobson 
and,  “tell  me  what  a  good  boy  I  am,  Paul,  tell  me  how  good  I  am  or  I’ll  put  her 
under  arrest;  who  is  this  I  have,  Paul?”  Mary  eluded  capture  by  a  firm  left  fist  to 
gentle  Robert’s  groin.  “Why  did  that  hurt,  Paul,  why  did  she  hit  me?” 

I  had  to  get  out  and  buy  a  bag  of  ice  on  the  way  when  Tom  stopped  the  bus 
at  the  lights,  so  the  milk  and  juice  wouldn’t  sour,  as  the  only  man  on  the  trip. 
“Here’s  a  gas  station,  probably  last  chance  before  we  get  there;  looks  like  you’re 
elected,  as  the  only  man  here,  to  run  over  and  buy  a  bag  of  ice  so’s  the  milk  and 
juice  don’t  sour  on  the  kids;  I’ll  pull  over  to  the  apartment  house  there  and  wait 
for  you,”  said  Tom.  From  a  young  face,  “Naw,  sixty  cents,  that’s  what;  here,  ya 
need  a  dime?”  Yes.  Joan  yelled  that  we  were  passing  a  graveyard  when,  about 
then,  she  noticed  her  brother’s  damp  uncontrolled  seep  spreading  toward  her  on 
the  seat;  she  whispered  something  stern,  barely  audible,  and  moved  his  coat  on 
the  mess.  We  had  to  hold  our  breath,  well,  for  the  next  one,  so  that  we  could  live 
longer.  Many  cities  have  large  graveyards  and,  with  Joan,  I  held  my  breath  and 
thought  that  I  would  just  as  soon  live  longer  like  she  would.  She  grinned  and  said 
through  clear  teeth,  “Louis  doesn’t  understand  these  things  but  I’m  glad  you 
do.”  He  slept  as  I  nodded. 

Gus’  wife  was  expecting  a  baby  that  day,  or  soon,  anyway,  so  he  stayed  back 
with  Al  and  Phil,  the  dog,  and  the  rest  who  went  last  week  and  didn’t  come 
today.  “How  soon,  Gus?”  “I’m  not  sure,  but  could  be  any  minute  the  way  it 
looks;  I  couldn’t  put  her  in  because  they  said  they  didn’t  have  any  room,  must 
be  busy  time  of  year  for  them;  but  her  father  is  with  her  at  home  and  I  imagine 
we’ll  know  the  signs  enough  in  advance.  You  go  ahead;  Sheila’s  got  the  sheet; 
bring  back  twelve  bodies;  we’ll  be  OK  here.”  Twelve?  “Right,”  said  Sheila.  “The 
Kominsky  kid  doesn’t  want  to  go.” 

Light  filled  the  room  like  a  bright  standing  sail  but  I  lay  fetal  and  tired 
beneath  the  vision,  suspended,  unfeeling.  I  could  hear  five  sounds  insist  their 
traffic;  the  steady  electric  pulse  of  the  air-conditioner  for  one;  and  the  fan  in  the 
next  room  and  the  low  murmur  of  voices  downstairs  and  water  running 
somewhere  from  a  tap  not  a  stream,  cars  in  the  street,  planes  —  a  jet  overhead  I 
could  hear  a  radio  and  then  Sally  came  over  to  me  with  a  soap  cleaned  smell  and 
her  kind  eyes  were  looking  down  into  mine  and  she  said,  “Work  day.”  She 
handed  me  a  towel  and  pale  wash  cloth.  “How  do  you  feel?  I  will  be  back  in 
three  minutes.” 
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“Is  it  time  for  your  pill?” 

“Don’t  forget  the  test  later.” 

Susan  said,  “Well,  I  guess  the  last  train  is  gone  by  now.”  Yes.  We  can  put  him 
up,  can’t  we  Sal?”  Yes.  “Paul  .  .”  Just  a  minute;  as  long  as  it’s  this  late,  I  guess 
another  one  of  these  won’t  do  any  harm;  say,  your  father’s  are  colder  than  mine, 
would  you  mind  if  I  drank  one?  Not  at  all.  You  two  are  .  .  .  “Paul?”  Yes.  “Do 
you  have  any  people  with  the  name  of  Flynn?”  No.  “Think  now.”  I  couldn’t 
recall.  “I  can’t  recall,  sorry.”  “Ruthie  Flynn?”  Yes,  somewhere  someone  I  knew 
had  that  name.  “Yes,  I  think  so,  do  you  know  her?”  “Paul,”  she  paused,  took  a 
troubled  drag  on  her  cigarette,  nervously  aimed  an  ash  to  the  tray,  “Paul,  she  is 
my  father’s  sister.”  Oh.  “Paul,  your  paternal  grandmother  and  my  maternal 
grandmother  are  sisters  and  you  are  my  cousin  how  do  you  like  that?”  Really? 
Susan  made  abstract  designs  with  her  hand  on  the  place  mat  before  her,  was 
silent,  looked  sceptical.  Well  hello  cousin  and  we  laughed.  It  was  very  late  or 
very  early  and  Susan  suggested  we  take  a  short  walk  around.  Sure,  good  idea. 
She  was  pretty  and  would  have  sent  a  major  sustaining  chord  of  harmony  along 
the  torn  tangled  ruins  of  my  own  rawn  weary.  But  she  still  did  anyway,  she  still 
did  anyway,  she  still  did  and  all  I  knew  for  a  moment  was  where  I  was  I  was  not 
alone  and  I  recognized  that  she  could  not  probably  take  this  in  the  short  space 
of  a  long  time  but  she  did  and  I  could  not  say  it  to  her  or  anyone  yet.  Sorry. 
“Substitution.”  Slowly,  we  turned  the  corner,  challenged  a  bakery  truck  for 
right  of  way,  staggered  upstairs  at  the  front  and  went  in  at  last,  back. 

They  came  in  cars  and  cabs  most  of  them  and  the  timing  wasn’t  important  for 
us  at  that  hour  of  the  morning,  except  for  Sam’s  wife.  She  seemed  afraid  of  one 
of  them.  “Look,  that  nut  there  with  eyes  like  dust;  I  don’t  care  for  it  when  he 
sits  on  me  in  the  swing  or  sits  in  me  on  the  swing  and  presses  his  filthy  face 
against  my  spotless  starched  blouse  which  they  gave  me.  Alright,  I  know  his 
condition  and  everything,  but  just  the  same,  I  don’t  think  he  has  any  cause  to 
treat  me  like  common  dirt;  oh,  he  knows  what  he’s  doing,  let  me  tell  you;  he 
actually  enjoys  that  and  I’m  not  fooled  a  minute  by  that  vague  distant  look  he 
gets  and  those  wild  grumbling  sounds  he  makes.  I’ve  had  enough;  I  know  when 
he’s  getting  excited  against  me  and  I’m  trying  to  be  so  understanding  and  kind 
and  the  filthy  animal  is  getting  as  hard  as  a  rock  on  top  of  me  and  those  small 
strong  arms  of  his  breaking  my  back.  That’s  not  education  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned  and  I  just  don’t  think  it’s  fair  that  I  get  assigned  to  him  every  day  in 
the  week,  especially  since  I’ve  volunteered  for  this  kind  of  thing.”  Mrs.  Simpson. 
It  was  an  ordinary  swing  from  what  I  could  see  from  where  I  was  standing  at. 
Thaumaturgy  and  if  you  want  to  see  it  as  iamb  (now  thinking  of  the  test  later) 
imagine  a  rusted  red  steel  suspension,  wide  and  magnificent,  sometimes  holding 
the  crooked  charming  children  in  straight  physical  sway.  (A  wing  ha  to  be 
moving  to  be  weal  back  and  forth  words  in  continuous  refinements  ma,  sonny 
whole  day  joy  grass  grilled.) 

....  significantly  inconsistent  behaviour  was  unlike  me  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  as  I  watched  them  (the  location,  conveyance  of  our  tempora,  the 
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vice  versacle)  I  was  not  moving  and  observed  them  so  —  (not  daring  the  naming 
it  alone  for  one).  Not  all,  please,  but  those  with  their  gloves  and  they  that  ran  to 
swing.  Outside  of  an  old  (relatively)  short  squat  (ditto)  plain  brick  building, 
which  we  went  into  in  the  cause  just  in  case  the  weather  threatened,  down 
coursed  a  green  hill  towards  a  field  of  humming  bees  (which  Will  often  caught 
alive  in  his  hands)  in  the  shape  of  a  square.  Later  in  the  week  we  would  use  the 
field  for  events  and  a  certain  section  was  for  running  (years  ago  I  am  sure  that 
the  area  was  part  of  a  large  estate  which  the  small  town  incorporated  so  our 
movement  was  against  a  slight  sloping  mound  the  beginning  of  a  byway)  and 
others  for  throwing  softballs  and  doing  exercises  except  for  Jimmy  who  turned 
about  and  threw  the  ball  against  the  building  at  the  level  of  the  second  floor  who 
broke  the  window  and  scattered  the  glass  against  little  Tricia  who  then  was  in 
the  girl’s  room,  and  yet  another  time  the  first  week  before  we  realized  he 
shouldn’t  be  in  this  game  accurate  distracted  inquisitive.  He  was  a  long  thin 
angular  kid  with  a  round  ugly  face.  So  Al’s  idea  was  to  put  him  singing  with  the 
girls  under  the  trees  by  the  fence  but  everyone  cried  because  of  his  voice  like  a 
nagging  dominant  irritant.  Then  Phil  would  lead  him  when  the  ball  throw 
sequence  arrived  to  center  him  in  the  field  and  just  mark  the  space  the  others 
covered  with  their  balls.  “Mark  with  your  foot  where  it  lands,  Jimmy.”  But 
yesterday  weak  weaving  Jimmy  mode  a  range  of  exciting  heights  towards  (ie,  he 
had  picked  up  the  ball  instead  and  caused  a  parabola)  the  happy  ring  around  the 
rosy  circuit  in  the  instant  before  they  all  fall  down  which  made  Nancy  Tuckman 
assume  the  activity  first  forcing  her  by  the  mistake  to  be  unconscious  further 
and  have  seven  stitches  given  at  her  limp  leathery  forehead.  I  said  silly  mocking 
sphere,  Phil  said  backward  disassociated  devil,  Nancy  lay  speechless  the  while; 
Jim  sought  safety  by  prudent  flight  to  the  tennis  court  next  to  the  broken 
busses.  Nancy  was  immediately  taken  to  the  hospital  in  an  official  station 
wagon.  Jim  was  denied  lunch  and  had  to  sit  inside  the  rest  of  the  day  with  old 
civil  servant  Mega  McMalbo.  “You  know,  now,  there’s  as  strange  a  one  as  ever 
we’ve  had  here,  I  mean  it;  those  eyes  of  his,  for  one  thing.  When  you  stand  right 
there  in  front  o’  ’im,  he  can’t  see  you;  one  eye  is  lookin’  at  where  you  were,  and 
the  other  is  way  off  towards  the  side  of  his  head  like  he  was  tryin’  to  make  out 
where  you  were  goin’  to  be.  And  God  knows  I  haven’t  heard  two  syllables  out  o’ 
’im  the  hule  time.  And  the  water,  now  there’s  no  joke  about  the  mess  that  boy 
makes  on  my  clean  floor  with  the  water;  you  know  after  he  broke  that  poor 
gurl’s  skull  apart,  I’d  a  taken  ’im  straight  home  to  his  mother  and  let  her  handle 
’im,  good  riddance  for  sure.  You  know  what  he  did?  Comes  in  here  like  Brian 
Boru  if  you  please,  goes  over  and  stands  in  the  sink  and  then  turns  on  the  water 
full  tilt.  All  over  the  place,  took  me  hours  to  mop  and  him  just  happy  as  I  don’t 
know  what  standin’  and  gawkin’  and  makin’  a  noise  like  the  wild  animals  is  on 
’im  right  there  in  the  sink;  sure  I  couldn’t  get  the  nut  out  o’  there  for  grace  nor 
fortune.” 

1  was  taking  a  course  for  general  improvement  in  the  English  language. 
Actually  it  was  my  wife’s  idea  as  soon  as  I  came  home.  I’ve  always  known  this 
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was  a  weakness  and  that’s  probably  why  I  jumped  right  into  the  army  anyway.  I 
felt  a  little  insecure  in  handling  my  phrases  and  things.  After  the  first  week, 
Canby  said  my  problem  was  with  connectives  and  modifiers  and  I  had  to  tighten 
my  structures  a  little  here  and  there.  It  was  a  good  introductory  acquaintance 
and  today  was  the  test.  Joyce  and  I  worked  like  hell  at  it  and  the  last  week 
Canby  said  to  see  him  the  last  day. 

“How  are  you,  Paul?” 

“Good,  Doctor,  yourself?” 

“Fine.  Have  a  seat  there.  You’ve  decided  to  go  to  the  University  full  time?” 
“Yes;  I  guess  it  depends  on  what  happens  here.” 

“Nonsense,  those  things  aren’t  connected.” 

“Which  things,  doctor?” 

“Never  mind.  How’s  the  job  going?” 

“Pretty  well;  I  enjoy  the  work  and  I  was  thinking  of  taking  the  test  for  a 
permanent  appointment.” 

“Then  you’re  not  going  to  the  University?” 

“Well,  I  really  haven’t  made  a  final  decision;  it  depends  .  .  .  well,  I  guess  I 
better  not  put  it  that  way;  I  don’t  know;  do  you  think  I’ve  made  progress  in 
the  English  language?” 

“Yes  I  do  but  that  may  be  the  wrong  question  to  ask.  In  any  case,  I’d  like  to 
say  I’ve  liked  having  you  as  a  student;  you’ve  made  some  interesting 
comments.  Your  interest  in  language  coincides  with  some  of  my  research  and 
I  was  wondering  if  you  would  help  me  in  a  kind  of  experiment.” 

“Sure.” 

“This  won’t  be  for  a  mark,  but  .  .  .” 

“What  about  the  course?” 

“The  hell  with  the  course;  why  are  you  people  always  thinking  about  a 
goddam  course?  Don’t  you  think  I  have  my  work  to  do  outside  of  this 
convenient  zoo  of  a  classroom?  What  do  you  think  we  are,  teaching 
Shylocks?  Don’t  we  have  heads  too?  Compassion?” 

“But  I  studied,  my  wife  and  I  .  .” 

“Alright,  you  want  a  question;  you  want  to  pass  and  the  learned  Doctor 
Gregory  Victor  Canby  is  going  to  ask  you  a  nicens  little  ponderment  so  you 
can  respond  and  get  on  with  the  business  of  growing  up  to  be  big  strong  moo 
cows  nourishing  knot-wits  of  the  churchinstate;  that’s  what  want  is  isn’t  it— I 
mean  that’s  just  what  you  want,  isn’t  it.” 

“No;  I  don’t  understand;  that  isn’t  fair.” 

He  paused,  a  very  long  break  of  silence  soothed  the  man  at  the  desk. 

“I  .  .  well  .  .  that’s  over,  had  to  be  said.  I  .  .  I’m  sorry.  I  like  you,  you  know; 
not  quite  sure  what  to  do  with  it.  I’m  very  tired,  Paul,  really,  I  had  to  talk.” 
“Yes.” 

“Building  up;  things  have  just  been  building  up  beyond  me.  Gladys-my 
wife-very  sick,  be  gone  before  Christmas  they  tell  me.  Big  things,  little  things 
I  can’t  control  anymore  and  this  year  was  just  a  bastard  for  the  pressure. 
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Sabbatical  in  November,  I’m  grateful  for  that;  think  I’ll  take  her  to  Lourdes, 
last  chance.  Did  you  ever  go  with  a  girl  named  Gladys?” 

“No.” 

“Funniest  dam  name,  isn’t  it?  A  fighter,  though,  battle  all  the  way.  Listen,  I 
don’t  mean  to  be  maudlin.  I’ve  talked  things  over  with  some  of  the  guys  in 
the  department  and  they’ve  been  great.  Every  once  in  a  while,  though,  I  get 
discouraged;  this  class  was  very  disappointing;  maybe  I  expected  too  much 
but  I’ve  always  been  like  that.  When  it  fains  it  pours,  how’s  that  for  the 
English  language  —  very  bad,  I  know.  The  editors  rejected  my  book 
again  .  . 

“On  what?” 

“Oh,  it  was  a  study  of  the  short  story;  eight-hundred  manuscript  pages;  I 
thought  it  was  pretty  complete;  the  first  half  was  mostly  historical,  how  the 
form  developed  in  different  countries;  the  last  part  was  a  summary  of  some  of 
the  theories  with  a  pretty  novel  contribution  of  my  own,  if  I  may  say  so.  But 
they  didn’t  like  the  idea  that  I  refused  to  make  the  changes  they  wanted. 
Then  last  term  I  received  an  outright  demand  from  the  administration  that 
unless  so  forth  so  forth  I  would  so  forth  so  forth.  First  semester  I  had  a  room 
teeming  with  jocks  and  they  couldn’t  collectively  manage  a  declarative 
sentence.  Oh,  I  suppose  they  were  good  decent  jocks  as  far  as  that  goes  — 
couple  on  the  all-conference  team  I  hear  —  but  I  might  just  as  well  have  been 
lecturing  a  colony  of  mongoloids.  I  flunked  ten  of  fifty-seven  which  meant 
that  a  proof  of  their  stupidity  would  follow  them  forever  and  that  these 
particular  specimens  would  have  to  take  summer  courses  and  miss  training  or 
their  terrific  construction  jobs  or  whatever  the  hell  it  is  they  do  then  so  no 
one,  not  even  a  full  professor  teaching  an  introductory  course,  can  say  they’re 
academic  failures;  course,  this  is  after  their  9-1  record  last  season.  Anyway, 
the  same  administration  that  notified  the  bowl  committee  that  this  university 
was  in  the  process  of  down-grading  its  athletic  program  in  favor  of  a  more 
dynamic  tapping  of  intellectual  resources,  reminded  this  faculty  member  that 
all  students  were  to  be  awarded  grades  solely  on  merit  and  biased  and 
prejudicial  influences  would  not  be  tolerated.  Specifically  they  told  me  to 
pass  the  dumb  fucks.  Canby  then  showed  up  on  the  IBMs  to  teach 
unbelievable  hours  and  notice  has  been  given  to  the  whole  undergraduate 
body  that  sportsmen,  debators,  soldiers-to-be,  politicians,  could  get  their 
English  requirement  out  of  the  way  by  signing  up  for  E001  and  automatic 
Gregory.  They  gave  me  five  of  these  courses  plus  two  in  the  summer  and  one 
for  the  more  sophisticated  drop-outs  in  the  evening  school;  these  people  can 
at  least  talk.  No  grad  students  and  one  senior  elective  in  Theories  of  Fiction 
rounds  out  my  schedule.  This  fall  my  tenure  review  comes  out  and  I’ll  be 
damned  if  I’ll  stand  for  this  treatment. 

“I  have  a  good  friend  who  teaches  at  a  progressive  place  in  the  east  and  he 
writes  that  there  will  be  an  opening  next  spring.  But  everything  depends  on 
my  wife  and  even  if  that’s  not  connected  that  seems  to  be  the  way  it  is.  Paul, 
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you  can’t  imagine  how  complex  the  modern  university  is  becoming  on  every 
level  and  here,  they’ve  left  integrity  and  every  other  value  by  the  wayside.” 

He  got  up  from  the  desk  and  looked  out  the  window.  He  turned,  came  in  front 
of  the  desk,  and  sat  at  the  edge.  He  looked  at  me  very  earnestly  and  I  think  he 
was  reassured  that  I  was  listening  so  closely  to  his  inconsistent  monologue.  He 
did  look  tired  and  I  felt  nervous  and  embarrassed  for  some  reason. 

“Well,  that’s  not  the  whole  story,  Paul;  I’m  not  totally  without  fault.  My 
attitude  is  the  worst  possible  for  this  profession;  I’m  getting  old  and  bitter 
and  losing  the  satisfaction  the  job  should  have.  I  don’t  know,  I  brought  a  lot 
on  myself.  The  little  things;  if  you  do  decide  to  come  here,  or  any  good 
school,  don’t  let  insignificant  shadows  of  things  darken  the  thought  that  with 
you  youth  and  health  and  some  spark  of  desire  you  can  have  anything. 
But  .  .  .” 

He  paused  again,  lowered  his  eyes  to  the  floor,  and  did  not  speak  for  a  long  time. 
I  was  moved  by  this  strange  man  whom  I  had  known  for  less  than  six  weeks  but 
the  feeling  .... 

“Come  now,  you  look  worse  than  I  do.  Let’s  forget  this  little  father-son 
colloquy  for  now  and  get  something  accomplished.  Forgive  my  confessional 
wanderings,  Paul;  I’m  just  a  little  confused  lately  and  that  silly  sermon  —  or 
whatever  it  was  —  is  just  loosening  the  valves  a  little  so  they  don’t  explode.” 
He  sat  behind  the  desk  again.  I  stayed  only  a  few  minutes  more  and  when  he 
beckoned  me  to  leave  I  thought  that  this  remarkable  interview  was  over.  He 
handed  me  a  small  slip  of  paper  and  made  comments  to  the  effect  that  I  was  to 
work  on  it  over  the  weekend,  not  to  worry,  I  had  passed  the  course,  that  this 
was  part  of  his  ‘experiment’,  and  if  the  grammar  got  in  the  way  of  anything,  to 
discard  it;  finally  he  said  that  he  wanted  me  to  join  the  sense  and  feeling  of  the 
first  with  the  second  by  writing  a  paragraph  of  my  own  between  them  not  to 
exceed  one-hundred-fifty  words  and  I  was  at  liberty  to  employ  any  device  we 
had  used  in  class  or  any  that  came  into  my  head,  for  that  matter,  he  said.  I  left 
and  his  language  those  last  seconds  seemed  formal  and  distant;  I  remember  his 
telling  us  that  when  a  speaker  appears  straining  for  his  words,  when  they  fall 
across  a  page  jumpy  and  unnatural,  it  is  often  a  signal  that  the  author  is 
recording  information  at  second  hand  —  or  something  like  that;  it  was  a  pretty 
elaborate  theory  and  although  he  wasn’t  writing  anything  down  but  just 
speaking,  that  is  the  kind  of  impression  I  got  there  when  I  said  goodbye  to  him.  I 
put  the  note  in  my  pocket  and  hurried  back  to  work. 

When  Jimmy’s  parent  came  by  the  first  day,  she  expressed  motherly  concern 
that  her  Jim,  her  only,  would  improve  this  year  and  stop  throwing  things  about 
and  be  more  realistic  and  less  independent  and  more  in  line.  And  another  thing, 
he  should  begin  talking  with  girls  at  least  now  because  the  time  has  come  and 
athletic  interests  are  fine  in  their  place  but  may  God  strike  me  dead  it’s  meant  he 
have  other  things  in  his  head  and  more  often  than  not;  he’s  fond  of  reading,  you 
know,  but  the  poor  dear  can’t  tell  anyone  what  he’s  read  and  it’s  not  your  place 
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to  promise,  I  know,  but  he  does  need  patience  and  training  and  perhaps  a  crisp 
fist  to  the  face  as  my  Walter  would  say  may  God  have  mercy.  She  bowed  her 
head  and  crossed  herself. 

“Fine,  we’ll  see  what  we  can  do,”  Dean  said.  (He’s  in  charge  here,  1  don’t 
think  I  told  you.)  “There  are  a  few  question  I  have  to  ask  so  you  son  can  register 
for  the  camp,  Mrs,  ah,  Mrs  .  .?” 

“On,  yes,  Smithe  with  an  e,  I’m  Mrs.  Walter  Jud  Smithe  with  an  e,  and  how 
are  you?” 

“Fine,  thank  you,  how  are  you?  My  name  is  Dean  Shaw  and  I  am  in  charge  — 
I  am  the  director  of  this  program.” 

(They  shake  hands.) 

“Now  Mrs.  Smithwithane,  how  old  would  you  say  is  you  son  please?” 

“Well  I  Know  how  old  my  son  is;  he  is  over  twenty-one  and  I  take  complete 
responsibility,  I  assure  you.” 

“Yes,  thank  you.  Now  how  much  older  than  twenty-one  is  he?  You  see,  Mrs. 
Smithwithane,  I  have  to  have  this  information  in  my  notebook  here  (holds  up 
the  notebook)  for  everybody.” 

“Well  let  me  see;  seve  .  .  no  eight  years  over  twenty-one.” 

(Writing) 

“So  you  son  is  thirty  year  old.” 

“No,  Jimmy  won’t  be  thirty  until  .  .  .  one  minute  here  I  know  .  .  .  until 
January  29,  1971,  that’s  when  he  was  born  January  29.” 

“Oh,  so  in  about  six  month  you  son  is  thirty?”  (erasing,  re-writing) 

“No,  twenty-nine;  he’ll  be  twenty-nine  I’m  sure  of  it.” 

“Now  Mrs.  Smithwithane  can  you  tell  me  please  in  what  year  you  son  is 
born?” 

“No  I  cannot.  Well  he’s  not  exactly  my  son;  I  mean  I  forget  when  he  was 
born  .  . 

(Pause.) 

“What  doctor  recommend  him  for  the  program  please?” 

“His  Grandpa  Aaron.” 

(Writing.) 

“Is  he  subject  to  fit?” 

“All  the  time;  but  he  really  can’t  .  . 

“Please;  thank  you.  Now,  does  he  need  medication  during  the  day?” 

“Yes,  about  noon  I  give  him  some  pills;  Grandpa  Aaron  said  they  were 
anti-contivulsaints  .  .  anti-co  .  .  something  like  that;  it’s  a  fennybarbitone  he  said 
and  I  was  to  give  them  to  Jimmy  every  noon  time  if  I  could  think  of  it  because  it 
was  important;  also  before  dinner  one  feeny  .  .  well  I  can’t  say  them  but  I  have 
his  pruscripshun  here.”  (Hands  him  a  small  piece  of  paper.) 

“I  see;  can  you  give  them  to  him  to  bring  every  day  and  we  will  have  him  take 
it?” 

“O  yes  Mr.  Shawr,  I  .  .” 

“Dean;  please.” 
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“Yes  Mr.  Dean,  I  wa  .  . 

“No,  just  Dean  thank  you.  Now,  can  he  manage  the  toilet  situation  alone?” 

“The  what  .  .  .?” 

“Mrs.  Smithwithane,  can  you  son  go  to  the  bathroom  by  himself?” 

“Well  of  course  he  can’t;  no,  by  no  means;  I  mean  really  is  that  a 
requirement?” 

“No,  of  course  not;  but  I  need  these  dada  so  the  member  of  my  staff 
can  ...” 

“You  do  have  male  members?” 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Smithwithane,  what  do  you  .  .  .?” 

“Excuse  me;  Virginia,  if  you  don’t  mind;  my  husband  is  deceased.” 

“I’m  sorry,  Virginia.  Yes,  we  have  men  very  well  trained  for  that  sort  of 
thing;  it’s  not  so  unusual  you  know.” 

“Oh  Dean,  but  it  is,  it  is  very  unusual.”  (Smiling  brightly) 

“Ummm,  can  you  son  go  to  the  pool?” 

“What?  I’m  sorry,  Dean,  I  was  (lost  in  thought)  thinking  of  something  else.” 

“Can  you  son  go  swimming,  Virginia?” 

“He  adores  the  water,  moves  like  a  fish.”  (She  glances  right  where  her  son  is 
playing  first  base  in  a  game  with  the  Templeton  kids.) 

(Writing)  “Good;  well,  this  is  the  last  quest  .  .  .” 

“Dean?” 

“Yes,  Virginia?” 

“Ah  .  .  .  my  son  .  .  .  well,  Jimmy;  there’s  something  I  have  to  say  ...  he 
is  .  .  .  well,  he  has  a  reaction  Grandpa  Aaron  says  about  the  water  so  I  don’t 
think  he  should  go  with  the  others.  He’s  just  not  like  them  in  a  pool  or  a 
bathroom  ...  he  .  .  .  er  .  .  gets  sort  of  excited,  terribly  excited,  Dean,  and 
Grandpa  Aaron  says  it  my  fault  because  I  didn’t  train  him  right  —  MY  FAULT  — 
and  I’ve  tried  to  do  everything  ....  (sincere  obfuscation:  pride  in  the  boy, 
defeat  in  a  fact  of  ambiguous  polarity;  she  sobs.) 

(Reassuring)  “Please,  Virginia,  not  to  worry  .  .  (fails  in  an  attempted  caress  of 
her  shoulder,  drops  the  pen,  picks  it  up,  nervously  erases,  re-writes  in  the 
notebook;  it  is  evident  that  he  is  a  man  doing  something  he  feels  is  important, 
but  doing  it  for  the  first  time;  he  does  not  want  to  seem  uncomfortable  yet  his 
concern,  he  realizes,  should  go  beyond  formulas  and  stagnant  expressions  of 
assurance  but  that  is  all  he  has;  almost  as  he  says  it  he  is  aware  that  the  words  he 
meant  to  use  tenderly  sound  weak  and  hollow)  .  .  .  please,  Virginia,  not  to 
worry  .  .  .” 

“That  goof  last  year  didn’t  understand  my  Jimmy.”  (smiling) 

(Confused  at  the  sudden  changes  in  her  temperment,  but  sensing  some 
mysterious  impulse  in  her,  firmly)  “Well,  we’ll  have  the  station  wagon  pick  him 
up  then  about  three  every  day;  is  that  alright?” 

“Yes.” 

“Fine.”  (Writing) 

“Is  there  anything  else?” 
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“No,  thank  you;  it  was  nice  meeting  you,  Virginia;  please  trust  us  to  take  care 
of  you  son  Jim.” 

She  looked  just  like  him  except  she  would  try  to  look  straight  at  you  more 
often  and  she  did  not  move  her  head  from  side  to  side.  She  wore  clothes  which 
reminded  me  of  a  person  doing  penance  of  some  sort  or  else  she  just  wanted  her 
body  to  be  as  miserable  as  possible;  under  a  heavy  wool  coat  she  was  wearing  a 
loose  green  sweater  that  seemed  very  old  and  very  uncomfortable;  her  dress  was 
a  well-washed  tatter  of  blurred  red  and  blue  marks  which  might  once  have  been 
flowers;  it  hung  to  her  ankles.  The  skin  on  her  face  was  so  tightly  drawn  that 
when  she  broke  through  the  net  to  talk,  to  lift  the  weight  of  her  lips,  her  eyes 
would  flare,  pulsing  blankly  and  wildly  with  pain.  Yet  she  seemed  a  young 
woman. 

Over  by  the  barrels,  Morry  and  Martha  Epstein  were  about  to  be  married. 
Yes.  They  were  having  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  to  reveal  the  news  to  Dean 
or  to  any  of  us,  and  their  voices,  high  stabs  of  purpose,  choked  the  bright  air 
with  sound,  the  lawless  screaming  pleas  released,  the  crystal  points  of  contact 
curving;  Jimmy  wandered  from  the  game.  He  passed  a  slow  surprised  eye  at  an 
uncheckered  sky,  rare,  almost  appealing  .  .  . 

Martha:  (standing  still  with  a  stoop,  an  eye  on  the  suspiciously  empty  container, 
another  condemning  a  view  of  the  boy  she  held  partially,  upset  at  the 
interruption)  Jimmee  what  are  you  doing?  Stop  that;  I  don’t  like  you. 

.  .  .  and  he  drew  down  his  drawers. 

Morry:  (deliberately)  You  let  him  alone  .  .  . 

The  fresh  short  sight  startled  me  and  the  young  flexible  organ  bounded  without 
.  .  .  you  put  that  away  James  before  I  tell  Dean  to  take  it  away.  (Looking  with 
effort  quickness  or  reason  throbbing  sensitively  slowly  surely,  a  passionless  large 
eyebrows,  discolored  ires)  You  put  that  away  James  before  I  tell  Dean  to  pulsing 
importance,  an  outer  sense  in  a  dull  head  venturi  saeculi,  corpulent  as  take  it 
away.  (Repeating  sing  songy  more  tame  than  taunt  in  the  way  it  came  out)  a 
memory  weak  with  waiting,  suddenly,  springing  profound,  the  thick  unlame 
brute 

You  put  that  away  James  before  I  tell  Dean  to  take  it  away. 

going  around  in  a  sweet  half  beckon  bob,  the  motion  (the  arc)  the  meaning  as  his 
Martha:  (impatient  quick  monosyllables)  Yes  yes  do  now  James  come  here  see 
this  hands  dangled  down  his  eyes  sought  around  this  curious  complex 
compulsion,  its  Dean:  (Evenly)  Look  at  this. 

rubied  trembling  concern  tipped  vivid  and  smooth  and  smooth  I  saw  rising 
strained  beyond 

Jimmy:  (strangely  with  feeling)  EEEEEEEEEEEE  EEEEEEEEEEEE 

EEEEEEEEEEEE 

measure,  his  narrow  hot  growth  in  this  wide  happy  morning,  hurt  from  the 
harming 

Morry:  (fascinated,  innovative  with  alarm)  Please  put  it  away  thank  you  or  I  tell 
Dean  on  you  to  take  it  from  you.  (aggressive  now  reaching  for  it  missing  as 
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Jimmy  sidesteps  a  green  bent  barrel  but  nicking  the  tip  and 
metal  edge,  speeding  blood,  a  close  crimson  garment,  his  powerful  unrest 
unaccomp-blood  emerging,  his  resource  exhausted,  in  loud  violence)  ASSHOLE 
YOU  BASTARD. 

Jimmy:  (staceeto)  eee  eee  eee 

lished  I  see  his  incarncernation  his  o  .  .  .  NOW  senseless  and  endowed  with  a 
moment 

Martha:  I  love  you  Jimmee.  (With  renewed  untouched  good  will)  Jimmee  come 
to  me. 

secure,  but  the  still  virginal  agent  upthropped  its  mixed  seamenissual  tremor 
(Deeply)  Please  now.  (Tenderly  to  herself  standing  erect  at  last)  Give  it  me. 
in  a  wet  white  flash  continuing  the  passive  pollutant  particles  in  an  unjust  and 
Morry:  Bad  boy.  (Subdued  with  defeat  lying  lengthwidth  thighs  knees  armheld 
chest  close)  Bad. 

useless  thrust  of  surface  application  to  little  Martha’s  ear,  saswang,  ma. 

Jimmy:  (turning,  lifting  his  feet  with  a  peculiar  alternate  flutter)  ee  ee  (running) 
e  .  .  .  e  (falling)  oh. 

Then  the  children  jumped  to  the  scene  in  agreeable  prebulk  clothes,  making 
their  sonace,  marking  their  spoke,  and  the  unfelt  artificial  envelopes  of  mystery, 
these  numb  unuttered  words  of  the  unconscious  community  converged 
efficiently  clustering  towards  the  base  of  Alice  Carol’s  feet  and  watched  Jim 
fallen  fading  the  horn  faulted  in  the  earth. 

“See.” 

“Pretty.” 

The  once  whole  and  shining  corona  shot  flames  not  further  now  and  the 
emancipation  lay  low  like  a  post  throb  itch  until  forgiving  Tricia  bandaged  and 
scarred  straightened  soothed  the  silent  outstretched  boy. 

“Don’t  touch  him,”  Martha  said. 

“Stand  back  there,  get  away,”  said  Phil. 

Virginia  Smithe  said  that  this  was  a  poor  place  to  be  and  that  she  would  have 
to  take  him  home  and  notify  the  accomplished  authorites  of  just  what  the  hell  it 
was  that  was  happening  here.  Jimmy  struggled  erect  again  and  glanced  there 
where  he  thought  his  mother  should  have  been;  in  hazy  recognition  he  delivered 
an  e  with  gentle  shame  and  tender  triumph  and  he  pushed  his  way  through  the 
more  than  a  mob,  the  less  than  a  crowd,  onceosannatime. 
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time 


Half  life  only 

and  only  once  a  half 

a  one  that  sounds  so  slender 

that  is  insane 

to  slice  a  line  in  two 

and  be 

tomorrow. 

Your  past 
tickles  you  alone, 

I  try  to  read  your  laugh— 
oh  love 
I  can 't 

you  left  scab  behind 
you  died  half  way 
undressed  snake, 
stretch  my  life 
and  be 
today. 


Antonio  Mitre 


epitafio 


A  la  memoria  de  tu  cara 
dibujada  por  el  viento, 
a  imagen  de  tu  dolor 
y  al  soplo  de  mi  deseo. 

Porque 

mas  alia  de  esta  montana  y  este  lago, 
amado, 

yo  no  entiendo. 

/ 

Dime  desde  ti, 
desde  el  descuidado 
perfil  de  tu  silencio: 
la  fragil  y  descolgada  oreja 
fue  una  pregunta  mas 
o  una  respuesta  menos 
y  si  entre  montana  y  lago  .  .  ., 
sentado 

en  la  llaga  del  misterio 
aim  espero. 

( tarde) 

porque  cuando  vengas 
no  habra  tiempo, 
antes  de  que  llegues 
(temprano) 
yo  te  entierro 

y  con  Ja  sonrisa  a  media  asta 

todavia  espero 

solo 

porque  solo  nos  une 
una  bocanada  de  tiempo 
y  una  mano 

—araha  muerta  en  el  madero— 
la  otra: 

clavo  negro  y  carpintero, 
amado, 

duele  un  amen  sin  fuego. 
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epitaph 


To  the  memory  of  your  face 
drawn  by  the  wind, 
in  the  image  of  your  sorrow 
and  at  the  breath  of  my  desire. 

For  beyond  this  mountain  and  this  lake, 
beloved, 

I  do  not  understand, 
tell  me 

from  within  you 

from  the  careless  profile  of  your  silence 
the  fragile  and  unhung  ear 
was  one  more  question 
or  one  less  answer, 

and  if  between  mountain  and  lake  .  .  ., 
beloved, 

seated  on  the  wound  of  mystery 
I  am  still  waiting. 

(But  late) 

For  when  you  come 
there  will  be  no  time, 
before  your  arriving 
(but  soon) 

I  bury  you 

with  half  mast  smile 

yet  I  wait  alone 

for  a  puff  of  time  alone 

binds  us 

and  a  hand 

-dead  spider  on  the  beam— 
the  other: 

black  nail  and  carpenter, 
beloved, 

pins  down  an  amen 
no  longer  with  fire. 


Antonio  Mitre 
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Boston 

October,  1969 
john  grainger 


They  wake  the  dawn 
these  weary  mountains 

sparks  that 

scramble 

many  times  have  rolled 
the  past 


Virginia 

bowels  erupting 
in  the 

cast  oh  glare 

time  that  catches  winds 
and  simple  birds  of  tides 

that  wash  as  age 

scrapping  the  dirt,  and  worn  of 

rocks 

coal 

that  burns  the  holds  and  wary  sections 
of  the  ships 

that  draft  the  waters  of  the  silvered 
thigh 

of  the  world 

sweet  virgin 
blackened 

by  this  senseless  use  of  time. 
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they  watch, 
in  watching,  think 

they  are  born. 

the  soul  is  not  the  gift  of  eye, 
but  I  the  gift  of  soul, 

Not  born  of  flesh  and  blood, 

but  the  wind 
and  rain, 

Ice  caverns  drawn  against 
the  reflecting 
sun's 

breaking  glare. 

These  mountains  wake  the  dawn. 

Ill 

To  stand 
upon 

these  passions,  bought, 
reserved  for  space 

I  think 
of  past 
reflections 

on  some 
simple 

hill  that  stood  alone  beneath  the  cross  of  time. 
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Chapters  I  -  VIII 


Wilfred  Grapes 


MINOT 


I 


“Coming,”  he  called,  hazy  through  the  early  atmosphere.  “Hold 
on  a  minute.  I  cant  find  any.” 

“Any  what?”  I  lit  my  cigarette,  flipping  the  match  blacktip  over 
stem  through  the  room  to  the  ashtray.  It  floundered  undecided  upon 
the  glasslip  then  gave  up  falling  loose  upon  the  rug.  No  matter. 
“Hurry  up,  then,”  I  called  to  Minot,  impatient. 

“I  told  you  I’m.” 

The  smoke  crept  in  clouds  wisping  heavily  up  in  passage  to  the 
ceiling:  to  make  it  change  its  color. 

“I  couldnt  find  the  damned  toilet  paper.  For  Christ’s  sake,  dont  be 
such  an  almighty  hurry  up  with  a  fellow!  I  came  as  soon  as  I.” 

“Cigarette?”  I  offered. 

“No.”  And  he  took  one.  Then  another.  “For  later,”  he  said. 

“We’ll  be  late  if  we  dont  start  right  away,”  I  said  snapping  the 
lightswitch  dark  and  easing  my  way  by  memory  through  the  lightless 
room  to  the  door  to  the  outside.  I  heard  a  muffled  thud  and 
concurrently  an  unmuffled  Goddamn  this  thing!  “What  are  you 
trying  to  do  to  me  anyway,  Jack,  wreck  me  completely?  No  toilet 
paper  to.  No  light  to.  God  damn  it!”  Thud.  “Another  one,”  I 
laughed,  smiling  said  over  my  shoulder  opening  the  door,  letting  the 
crack  of  light  part  the  darkness  for  his  safe  passage  the  rest  of  the 
way  out. 


I  closed  the  door  locked  behind  me,  Minot  scowling  out  loud  in 
front  of  me  muttering  damns  and  straightening  his  shirt  inside  his 
pantsfront. 

“Where  are  the  keys?”  I  asked  him. 

Minot  damned  and  pulled  his  straightening  hand  out  and  his 
shirttail  front  came  with  it. 

“Here  they  are,”  he  said.  “Here,”  he  said,  handing  them  to  me, 
putting  his  shirt  back  into  his  pants,  damning. 

“You  drive,”  I  said. 

“Where’s  my  cigarette,  Jack?” 

Damn,  damn,  damn 

I  could  hear  his  mind  cussing  and  see  the  color  rising,  increasing  as 
if  it  started  at  his  feet  and  was  boiling  up  inside  bubbling  up  the 
tower  until  the  pressure  would  blow  off  his  head. 

“I  gave  you  two,”  I  reminded. 

“Get  in  the  car.” 

Damn,  damn,  damn 

We  turned  down  a  darkstreet:  lights  switchedout.  I  feared  that 
Minot  might  decide  to  stub  the  car.  “I  cant  find  the.”  Damn,  damn 

“Over  there!”  I  told  him  hurrying.  “Turn  in  the  driveway.”  Minot 
jammed  the  brakes  with  a  squeal  and  the  car  stopped  as  if  in  fright, 
we  both  going  forward  to  the  dashboard,  ahead  of  the  stopped  car, 
stopped  in  the  drive,  half  in  half  out. 

“What’s  the  sister  like?”  Minot  asked  for  the  umpteenth  time. 
“What’s  she  like,  Jack?  Does  she?  First  time?  Does  she?” 

“Yes,  yes  I’ve  told  you  a  hundred  times  before.” 

“But  what’s  she  like?  All  you  say  is  yes  yes  not  anything  for  the 
whats?  So  help  me  Jack  I  dont  want  one  I’ll  need  a  bag  for,  damn  it. 
You  hear  me?” 

I’ve  heard  you  heard  you  heard  you  heard 

Damn,  damn  damn  he  breathed  as  we  walked  to  the  lightless 
doorstoop. 

“This  is  the  back  door!”  Minot  shouted.  “The  back  door!  For 
Christ’s  sake,  Jack,  the  back!  What’s  the  story  now.”  I  dont  want  one 
I’ll  need  a  bag  for  “What’s  up?” 

“I  always  call  here.  This  a  two-family  house.” 

“Oh.” 

I  rang  the  bell,  counted  five,  rang  again,  counting  the  steps  now: 
five:  soft  to  heavy  to  the  door  to  us  to  see  the  sister  stand  behind. 
They  walk  together  step  for  step:  being  twins  of  identical  face:  and 
pace. 

“But  youre  twins!”  Minot  exclaimed.  “Jack?  You  didnt  tell  me 
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anything  about.” 

“Yes,  we  are,”  they  answered,  one  on  the  other  so  closely  as  to 
seem  simultaneous  from  one  mouth. 

“Willy,  this  is  Karen  Gill.  And  this  is  Elizabeth,  her  sister.” 

“Hello,”  they  said  again,  almost  as  one,  both  eyeing  Minot. 

He  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  Softly,  in  front  of  them, 
embarrassed  not  to  embarrass  them,  he  said,  “Which  is  mine,  Jack?” 

“Elizabeth.” 

“But  (soft)  which  is  she?” 

“Would  you  like  some  coffee?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“Yes,  its  so  early,”  the  other  twin  said. 

And  turning,  said  as  twins,  “Come  this  way,  both  of  you.” 

I  started  to  follow,  but  Minot  was  tugging  on  my  arm  again, 
pleadingly. 

“Which  is  mine?  Elizabeth,  yes.  That’s  great.  But  how  will  I 
know?” 

“How  do  you  think  I  know?”  I  asked  him. 

“Yes.”  He  stopped,  scratched  at  his  head.  “How?” 

“I  dont  worry  about  it,”  I  replied  and  led  him  after  them,  into  the 
kitchen. 

“I’m  sorry,”  Minot  said  when  we  were  seated,  in  couples,  I 
opposite  Minot.  “This  must  be  a  little  troublesome,  having  callers  so 
early  in  the  day.  I’ll  apologize  for  Jack.  He  wont.” 

“No,”  I  said. 

“We  shouldnt  have  come  to  visit  at  such  a  turnedaround  hour.” 

“No  trouble,”  one  of  them  said,  the  one  with  him,  blondheaded, 
blue-eyed,  bublipped.  “We  were  expecting  you,  Mr.  Minot 

Willy 

Willy.  We’ve  been  hearing  about  you,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
Jack’s  decided  to  take  you  along.” 

“I  think  he’s  apt  to  jealousy,”  said  the  othertwin,  next  to  me. 
“What  do  you  think,  Jack?  Am  I  right?” 

“I’m  afraid  that’s  a  possibility,”  I  said,  feigning  being  caught  and 
put  down  some.  “I  couldnt  bear  to  lose  either  one  of  you  to  my 
friend.  And  I  didnt  want  our  friendship  to  be  hindered.  But.  Yes, 
perhaps  it’s  simply  this:  that  I  cant  handle  the  two  of  you  lovely 
ladies  singlehandedly.” 

They  twittered,  budmouths  blooming  in  pleased  crescent  red. 

The  coffeetimer  rang  and  up  popped  mytwin  and  soon  returned 
with  cups  of  coffee  one  by  one.  Then  cream,  the  sugar  being  there 
already  in  the  center  of  the  table. 

The  room  was  tinted  with  the  light  of  the  waking  morning, 
piquant,  atmosphere  very  soft.  I  looked  at  Minot  as  he  sat  with  his 
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coffeecup  and  twin  sipping  with  his  eye  at  her.  The  twins  were 
dressed  in  lazy  cotton  open  at  the  neck,  and  skirts  that  rode  to 
halfthigh  points  and  sat  too  at  the  table.  There  was  no  tablecovering 
and  Minot’s  eyes  were  off  his  cup  at  a  point  somewhere  between  the 
table  and  histwin.  I  was  afraid  he’d  spill  his  coffee  in  his  lap,  thinking 
it  will  seep  through  the  pantcloth  and  into  his  shirttail  front  that 
he’d  so  painstakingly  settled:  to  keep  him  comfortable. 

“Willy,  what’s  your  verdict?” 

“Verdict?  Oh,  yes,  I  think  she’s  lovely.  Only  I  wish  I  wasnt  so 
damndarn  tired!  Excuse  me,  I  talk  like  that.  Bad  habit  I’ll  have  to 
mend.” 

“Or  have  mended,”  I  interrupted. 

Histwin  tittered  winningly,  and  sipped  her  coffee. 

“Anyone  for  toast?  or  eggs?  or  something?”  asked  Twinkaren. 

“No.” 

“No.” 

“No.” 

“Oh.” 

“Another  cup,  though,  please?”  I  asked. 

“Surely,”  said  mytwin,  and  raised  herself,  skirtlowered,  standing 
by  the  percolator,  pouring.  Gently  she  poured  it  out,  hot  and  dark: 
steaming  from  the  spout:  for  me,  for  me.  She  set  it  down  fullup 
again,  I  sipped  at  it  and  burnt  my  tongue. 

“Damnit!”  I  cried. 

“What  is  it?” 

“Burnt  my  tongue  on  the  thing.  Too  hot!” 

“Take  it  slower.” 

“Yes.” 

“Slow.” 

“So’s  not  to  burn.” 

“Easy.” 

“Yes.” 

Onetwin  turned  to  the  othertwin,  saying: 

“Shall  we  go  into  the  other  room?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Histwin. 

They  rose  up,  skirts  fallen  down  to  standinglength  and  I  and  Minot 
rose  too,  and  followed  them.  I  knew  where  we  were  going:  on  tiptoe. 

“Not  to  wake  the  baby.” 

“Not  to  wake  the  parents,”  I  cautioned  Willy. 

Willy  Minot’s  face  went  white.  “The  what?”  he  shouted,  under  his 
breath.  “Wake  the  what!  did  you  say?” 

“You  heard  me.  Shh.” 

“Parents?” 
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You  heard  me  heard  me  heard 

“Shhhhhhh  ...” 

Minot  eased  himself  on  his  toes,  Indian-fashion.  Not  to  snap  a  leaf. 
Playing  his  game  at  6  oclock  with  me  and  the  twins  Karenelizabeth.  6 
am.  In  the  morning  I  can  hear  Minot  Damn,  damn,  damn 

The  twotwins  sat  on  the  bed.  Whichtwin’s  room  this  was  was 
anybody’s  guess.  Minot  asked  me  later  and  I  told  him  again  not  to 
worry.  They  sat  next  to  each  other:  the  vision  of  a  doublefine  drunk! 
Minot  tapped  me  once  again.  The  two  were  looking  at  us. 

“What  now?”  I  said. 

“Which  is  mine?”  he  whispered. 

“Either  one,  theyre  both  the  same.” 

“The  same?” 

“Dont  worry  about  it!” 

“Yes.” 

“I  dont.” 

And  then  he  stepped  before  me,  sidled  up  with  a  roguish  way  to 
the  bed  and  sat  himself  beside  whichevertwin  he  sat  next.  I  felt  he 
had  a  cap  on,  doffing  it.  But  he  was  brownheaded:  barehatted: 
madhatter  with  a  twin.  Double  feature.  See  it  twice.  The  same  or 
better.  Yes. 

Minot  placed  his  arm  around  her:  cavalier:  careful  of  her  breast. 
Save  it  for  a  handle  when  he  falls.  To  open  up  the  door. 

“Miss  Eliza  is  it?” 

“Yes,”  Eliza  answered. 

“Then  I’m  right.  I  found  you.” 

“Why,  yes,  you  did,  Mr.  Minot.” 

“Willy.” 

I  stood  there  watching,  not  nervous;  Karen  watched  them  also. 
But  then  I  too  went  to  the  bed,  thinking  there’s  no  room  for  four; 
thinking  let  us  go  and  make  our  visit:  someplace  else,  Karen. 

“The  kitchen?”  I  offered  her.” 

“The  floortiles,”  she  said. 

“I’ll  inquire  of  M  Minot  if  we  may  borrow  a  pillow.” 

“Sure,”  he  said,  throwing  it  at  me,  bouncing  himself  on  the 
bedsprings. 

Crrrkk  Crrrkk 

Crrk 

Crrrrirrrk 

“Oh  my  God!  what  a  noise!”  he  startled  up  to  his  feat,  whiteface, 
“I’ll  wake  them!” 
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“Wake  who?”  asked  Karengill. 

“Shhh  .  .  .,Shhh  .  . 

“What’s  this  about,  Jack?  Wake  who?  We’re  both  awake.  Wake 
who?  Who? 

“Your  parents.” 

“Our  what?”  Karen  asked.  “You  told  him  what?” 

“Why  not?” 

“He’ll  be  so  nervous.  It’s  not  really  funny.” 

“Come  on,  we’ll  watch  them  from  here.” 

“Watch  them?  Jack?” 

“Yes.  It’ll  be  funny:  him  so  scared  to  even  breath,  and  all,  and 
Elizabeth  wrestling  with  him  for  all  he’s  worth.  On  that  bed.  Jesus!” 

“But  what  about  me?” 

“I  wont  forget  you.  Now.  Listen.  Let’s  watch  for  awhile.”  I 
watched  the  circus.  Welcome  to  the  big  time:  giver  her  a  hand,  Willy! 

“What  about  me?” 

“Hold  on.” 

Minot  was  on  top  of  her.  Easy  boy  easy.  She  was  moaning  wakeup 
noises  for  the  deaf:  making  love  for  all  it’s  worth.  Wake  the  dead. 
Eschatological  bang.  “Bang!  Got  her,  Karen!”  Right  between  the 

“Gimmeit,  Jacky!  Nowwwww 
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“I  dont  hear  anything,  Jack.” 

“No.  Let  me  look  and  see.” 

I  looked  out  the  doorway  and  saw  Minot  and  Elizabeth  locked 
together,  breathing  contentedly  in  sleeping. 

“Theyre  sleeping.” 

“So  were  we.” 

“Should  I  get  them  up?”  I  asked.  It’s  almost  time  for  you  two  to 
get  to  work,  isnt  it?” 

She  nodded. 

“But  I  dont  know  as  I  dare  do  it  to  them,  they  look  so  content 
together.” 

“She  has  to  get  up,”  Karen  said,  emphasizing  the  she.  “I  dont 
know  about  him.”  And  Karen  got  up  off  the  floor  and  handed  me 
the  pillow  still  wet  with  us.  “Oh,”  she  said.  “He’s  hairy,  isnt  he? 
Looks  like  a  little  bear:  like  a  teddybear,  almost,  all  wrapped  up  in 
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Lizzie’s  arms.  She  should  have  her  thumb  in  her  mouth,  like  she  used 
to.  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  go  out  there  and  get  them  untangled.  Maybe  I 
can  get  her  out  without  waking  him  up.”  And  Karen  went  out  of  the 
kitchen  into  the  bedroom  walking  softly,  carefully,  her  careful 
barebottom  ticking  like  a  slow  clock  back  and  forth  with  each 
mappedout  step.  One,  two:  one,  two.  Back  and  forth.  Christ!  I’m 
rising!  She  tapped  her  sister  softly  like  the  touch  of  a  fairy  on  her 
cheek,  and  Elizabeth’s  mouth  curled  up  and  glowed  gently  in  the 
gentle  sleep  of  pleasant  dream.  Karen  touched  her  once  again.  It 
looked  to  be  the  same  but  I  couldnt  be  sure  of  that.  Again  Elizabeth 
smiled  her  sweetdream  smile.  Karen  repeated,  patiently,  her  touch  to 
wake  and  this  time  her  sister’s  eyes  must  have  blinked  to  the 
wakinglight  because  Karen  leaned  over  them,  her  sloping  back 
sending  a  glint  of  full  morning’s  light  to  my  eyes  dancing  upon  her 
slick  back.  And  then  something  strange  happened.  I  couldnt  see 
clearly  from  where  I  was  but  it  looked  as  if  Elizabeth  came  sliding 
off  the  bed  and  pertly  landed  catlike  on  her  feet  while  Karen  now  lay 
wrapped  in  Minot’s  arms!  How  they  did  it,  I  dont  know.  I  blinked. 
Yes,  still  that  way,  Elizabeth  walking  proudly  straight  to  me  like 
some  wild  naked  Amazon,  afraid  of  nothing:  shameless. 

“What  happened?”  I  whispered. 

“It’s  my  turn  now.” 

“Dont  you  like  him?” 

“Yes.” 

“So  why  dont  you  get  dressed?  And  get  out  of  that  window.” 

Elizabeth:  naked  blondgoddess  Diana.  Diana? 

“Why?”  she  asked,  mewing  like  a  kitten.  Dont  take  candy  from. 
They  might  eat  you  up. 

“Come  here,”  I  said. 

She  slowly  sauntered  over,  her  hips  like  Karen:  slow  clocks. 

“Yes?” 

“Do  you  want  everyone  to  see  you?”  I  asked  and  said,  sternly. 

“I  dont  care.  I’m  too  tired.” 

“Well,  I  do,”  I  said.  “And  get  her  away  from  him.  If  he  wakes  up 
and  finds  youre  gone.” 

“He  wont  know.  He’ll  like  her.  She’s  good,  you  know.” 

Yes  I  know 

“Dont  you  like  me  Jack?” 

Jesus 

“Dont  you?” 

“Youre  impossible.” 

“Dont  you?” 

Round  two 
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Ill 


It  appeared  that  Willy  Minot  might  spend  the  rest  of  his  new  adult 
days  straightening  his  shirtfront.  He  was  still  smoothing  out  when  we 
waved  goodby  to  the  girls.  They  were  already  twenty  minutes  late 
and  both  rushed  out  the  door,  their  skirts  and  jackets  and  purses 
waving  alike  through  the  air.  And  they  too  waved:  alike.  Twotwins 
off  to  work,  to  work,  however,  at  separate  jobs. 

All  of  a  sudden  one  of  them  stopped  twirling  round  to  face  us,  the 
other  running  on  unaware.  She  said  something,  sounding  like: 

“Leave  it  in  the  breadbox,” 
and  then  she  was  gone. 

“What  did  she  say?”  Minot  asked,  politely,  not  really  caring  much. 

“She  said  she  hopes  she’ll  make  her  bus.  I  think.” 

“Oh.” 

I  turned  to  the  kitchen  to  drop  the  money  off  as  she’d  suggested. 
Minot  was  in  the  doorway,  straightening,  getting  in  his  last  licks  and 
looks.  I  walked  hurriedly,  found  the  breadbox,  took  out  the  bills, 
but  the  knob  stuck,  I  spun  it  round,  all  the  way,  but  it  wouldnt  open 
up. 

“Damn  this  thing!”  I  said  too  loudly. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  asked  Minot  innocently. 

“What  are  You  Doing!”  I  shouted,  startled,  the  bills  flying  off, 
then  floating  like  green  feathers,  waving  on  the  still  kitchen  sea  of 
air,  to  the  floor.  Where  I  felt  like  sinking. 

But  Minot  picked  them  up:  one  by  one:  four  fives:  and  handed 
them  to  me:  nonchalently. 

“That’s  a  lot  to  have  in  your  paws,  Jacky.” 

“Yes,  you  startled  me.” 

“What  are  you  doing?  What  are  you  looking  for,  the  toast  they 
offered  us?  You  should  have  said  so  then.  Come  on,  stop  dickering 
with  the  foolish  gadget,  you’ll  break  it.” 

“Just  a  minute,”  I  said,  “I  have  to  go  to  the  bathroom.” 

“You  didnt  raise  your  hand,”  laughed  Minot. 

“No,”  I  said  sharply,  going  in,  shutting  the  door:  locked. 

“We  should  have  given  them  a  lift  to  work,”  I  heard  Minot  shout. 

Damn 

I  sat  on  the  john  and  shuffled  the  bills  back  and  forth,  trying  to 
think  of  how  to  do  this  without  his  knowing.  I  heard  him  pacing 
about  outside  the  door,  blowing  at  his  nose  after  the  horrendous 
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sneezing  fit  he  says  strikes  him  after  sex.  But  he  would  not  move. 
He’d  been  so  frightened:  I  wondered  who  had  told  him  not  to  worry 
about  the  non-existent  parents  upstairs?  I  would  just  have  to  come 
back  later  in  the  day  and  drop  it  off  then.  I  stood  up,  and  decided  to 
push  the  handle  on  the  toilet,  to  make  it  seem  real,  when  the 
telephone  started.  I  could  hear  it  ringing  through  the  wall  adjacent 
and  the  flushing  waters:  very  loud.  Loud:  impatient  phone,  ringing. 
Answer  it,  Willy,  I  thought.  It  rang  on  in  imperinent  fury.  “Can  you 
get  it?”  I  shouted  through  the  door.  But  I  received  no  answer. 
“Willy?”  Again  he  said  nothing.  Carefully  I  unlocked  the  door,  the 
telephone  still  screaming,  and  I  went  out.  No  Minot.  “Willy?”  I  asked 
again,  looking  round.  “Are  you  here?” 

No  answer  from  him:  nothing.  Just  the  telephone. 

I  went  to  the  breadbox:  it  opened  easily:  dropped  in  the  bills.  I 
closed  it  up  and  called  for  Minot  thinking  where  is  he?  and  how 
come  when  the  pressure  is  off  things  work  as  they  should?  “Willy?” 
He  must  be  in  the  car  waiting.  I  went  to  the  door  to  look  thinking  I 
hope  the  money  helps  them  out  some.  She’s  very  sick.  And  I’ve  been 
irresponsible  to  hold  it  back  so  long  after  they’d  been  so  good  to 
lend  it  to  me  when  I  was  down,  being  broke.  And  I  indebted  to  their 
help.  Good.  It’s  back  and  I  dont  have  to  worry  about  this  one. 
Anymore.  They  both  present  a  pleasing  hospitality:  at  all  times. 

“Willy?” 

I  hope  he  doesnt  want  his  hundred  back.  I  cant  afford  it  now.  And 
Elizabeth  still  doesnt  know.  She  mustnt  know,  said  Karen.  Take  it 
but  return  it  soon,  she  said.  But  Elizabeth  should  not  know.  And 
he’d  feel  bad,  jilted  a  little.  But  I  cant  let  him  think  theyre  common 
whores.  Just  to  keep  him  ignorant.  Of  money. 

The  telephone  had  given  up  and  I  went  out  triumphant.  To  look 
for  Minot:  under  the  bed,  perhaps.  And  out  of  the  driver’s  seat. 

When  I  got  to  the  car  I  saw  him  sitting  tall  in  the  driver’s  seat,  the 
car  keyed  and  ready,  a  smile  like  an  eaten  slice  of  watermellon 
sweeping  up  his  face,  his  blue  eyes  sparkling.  He  leaned  over  and 
pulled  at  the  doorhandle  opening  it  up  for  me. 

“Must  have  been  a  good  one,”  he  said.  “Took  you  long  enough. 
But  for  you  it’d  take  a  hell  of  a  long  time  to  get  it  all  out  of  you!  ”  he 
twinkled. 

Not  at  all  under  the  bed.  Not  at  all. 

“Let’s  go,”  I  said. 

“All  set.  You  got  your  money?  I  hope  so,  I  cant  get  any  more  up 
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for  you  now,  I’m  in  the  neardumps  myself,  you  know.”  And  so 
saying  he  backed  us  out  and  headed  for  The  Apartment:  for  Home. 

“How  about  something  to  eat?”  I  optioned. 

“I  dont  care.  Sure.  Where  to,  Sahib?” 

“Anywhere.  It  doesnt  matter.” 

“Stomach  been  talking  rudely?” 

“Yes,”  I  said. 

“Teach  it  some  manners,  why  dont  you?” 

“I’ve  tried,”  I  said,  smiling. 

“Great  talents  you  have,  Jack,  great  talents!”  he  said,  laughing, 
driving,  sliding  through  a  point  somewhere  between  a  Cadillac  and 
garbagetruck  with  inches  only  on  each  side.  Scylla  and  Chary bdis: 
one  side  of  the  tracks  and  the  other.  Scenic  route. 
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IV 


“Willy,  let  me  off  here.” 

“Here?  This  is  a  hospital?” 

“Mrs  Gill  is  here.” 

“Oh?” 

“Yes.  Just  out  of  intensive  care  yesterday.  For  heart.”  Minot  had 
obviously  forgotten  the  breakfast  we  were  stalking. 

“How  old  is  she?”  Minot  asked. 

“I  dont  know.  Not  very  old.  Fiftyish.  Perhaps  fiftythree?  Five? 
But  Karen  asked  me  to  drop  by  if  I  could.  And  I  thought  since  we 
were  going  this  way,  I  might  as  well  drop  in  on  her  and  see  how 
she’s  doing.  She’s  really  quite  a  lady.” 

“OK,”  he  said,  securing  the  emergency  brake  on  the  hill. 

I  could  see  Minot’s  mind  going  over  the  situation:  the  girls 
screwing  around  at  six  in  the  morning  and  their  mother  in  intensive 
care,  near  death! 

“The  father’s  dead,  isnt  he?” 

“Yes,”  I  said.  “Heart  attack.  About  a  year  ago,  now.” 

I  could  see  Minot  mulling  over  my  joking:  Quiet ,  you’ll  wake  their 
parents! 

Their  what?  Did  you  say? 

“How  can  they  ?”  he  asked  me. 

“They  what?” 

“They  be  so  .  .  .  frisky?  What  with  their  mother  here,  and  all?  It 
seems  very  wrong  .  .  .  Dirty.” 

“Dont  get  didactic,  Willy,”  I  said,  trying  to  cheer  him.  “Why  dont 
you  come  with  me?  We’ll  get  some  flowers  at  the  florist  over  there 
and.” 

“There’s  always  a  florist  near  hospitals,  arent  there?”  he  mused. 

“Come  on.  What  do  you  say?” 

“All  right.  I  should  get  some  candy,  too.” 

“No,  she  probably  cant  eat  it.  It  would  only  upset  her.” 

“Upset  her!  What  if  she  knew  .  .  .  ?” 

“She  doesnt  know.  And  for  God’s  sake  dont  let  her.” 

“No.  You  can  count  on  me.  But  ....  I  dont  feel  right  about.” 

“About  visiting  the  sick?” 

Damn,  damn,  damn 

“Come  on,  Willy.” 

Screwing  around 
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V 


Mrs.  Gill  greeted  us  with  a  tired  smile  and  gave  both  of  us  her  tired 
hand.  Minot  bent  gallantly  to  touch  his  lips  to  it  and  give  her  back 
her  woman’s  pride.  She  was  with  another  woman  but  there  were  two 
empty  beds  yet  to  be  filled.  She  was  one  step  next  to  private.  We  had 
placed  the  flowers  in  a  sad  looking  vase  the  nurse  had  proferred  and 
set  it  on  the  windowsill  overlooking  the  city.  The  sunlight  through 
the  smoggy  glass  sprayed  around  it  halolike  but  tempered.  They 
looked  charming.  Bright,  gayly  illuminating  the  depression  of  the 
sickroom.  I  was  glad  we  had  done  it.  Now  even  moreso  an 
appropriate  gesture. 

“I’m  delighted  to  see  you,”  she  said.  “And  to  meet  you,  Mr 
Minot.” 

She  spoke  convincingly,  almost  flowerbright,  her  voice  refusing  to 
sound  as  she  appeared.  Wideawake  and  almost  littlegirlish  she 
charmed  Willy  Minot  with  her  pleasure. 

“Karen  said  you  might  be  up  today.  I  hope  she  and  Elizabeth  get 
up  tonight.” 

She  halted,  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment  and  then,  pursing  her 
lips,  said: 

“Could  you  take  them  tonight?” 

Her  volume  had  suddenly  dropped  and  her  words  stretched  out 
like  rubber. 

“I  think  it  can  be  arranged,”  I  said,  cheerfully.  “You  look  perky 
enough,  Mrs  Gill,  how  do  you  do  it?” 

She  laughed  a  muffled  tired  sound;  but  nonetheless  a  laugh.  Her 
cheeks  were  drawn  the  skin  prematurely  tight  across  her  face.  Her 
face  the  color  of  nicotine:  an  ugly  brownyellow  glued  to  the  hospital 
white  of  the  pillow.  I  hadnt  seen  her  for  two  weeks  but  it  could  have 
easily  been  years. 

“I  hope  youre  taking  good  care  of  my  girls,”  she  said. 

Minot  gasped.  1  shot  a  razorglance  at  him  to  sever  off  his  bungling 
head.  At  the  same  instant  Mrs  Gill  started  to  choke,  viciously  sput¬ 
tering  in  an  offensive  way  that  was  making  me  sick,  pointing  (it 
appeared)  the  guilt  finger  at  me.  But  it  was  inconsiderate  to  think  she 
meant  to  choke  herself  at  me  when  her  face  turned  shades  of  purple 
each  second  darker,  unsubtle  in  progression  and  Minot  shouting  for 
the  nurse  to  come  and  turn  the  woman  off  before  she  gave  him 
spasms  of  fright  and  fainting.  And  the  poor  old  soul  in  the  next  bed 
whimpering. 

Jesus 

The  nurse  rushed  into  the  room  and  the  woman  next  to  Mrs  Gill 
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was  now  screaming  and  Minot  running  back  and  forth  in  frenzy  as  if 
his  head  were  off,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  Mea  culpa!  I  racing 
to  the  window  to  block  it  from  his  reach  fearing  he’d  jump  in  such  a 
situation,  and  Mrs  Gill  changing  colors  faster  than  the  hand  swept 
around  the  clock.  The  nurse  was  shaking  the  woman,  forcing  her 
flailing  arms  up  above  her  head  out  of  their  sockets,  Minot  charging 
at  me  like  some  crazed  and  wildeyed  bull  at  red  screaming 
“DONTJUMP!  DONTJUMP!”  repeatedly,  waving  his  fists  at  me  and 
alternately  blessing  himself. 

To  save  my  soul 


VI 

“If  I  had  any  intention  of  jumping  out  of  that  window  I  would 
have  long  before  you  came  charging  at  me,  Willy.  For  Christ’s  sake  I 
thought  you  would.  I  thought  you’d  jump  right  out  for  dramatic 
effect.” 

“Holy  Christ!  what  a  thing  to  say!  after  I  tried  so  hard  to  hold  you 
back  from.” 

“You  damn  near  killed  me,  looking  like  some  crazy  Inquisitor 
trying  to  convert  me  or  kill  me  and  not  knowing  which  to  do  first.” 

“And  poor  Mrs  Gill  .  .  .” 

“Such  wonderful  girls,”  I  said  vaguely. 

“What  the  hell’s  that  got  to  do  with  that  poor  miserable  woman 
next  to  death  once  and  now  there  again  only  nearer,  thanks  to  us? 
Shit,  Jack,  what  got  into  you?” 

“Nothing,”  I  said  wearily,  without  inflection.  “Nothing  at  all,” 
this  time  curtly  but  softly. 

“Why  dont  I  get  us  some  drinks?” 

“Yes,  yes.  Good.  Go  do  that.” 

“Jack?”  he  said,  looking  at  me  like  a  son  who  knows  his  father  has 
done  something  irrevocably  wrong  and  yearns  to  have  it  refuted,  yet 
knows  that  it  is  true.  “Will  she  live?” 

“Jesus  Christ  I  dont  know!  ” 

“Will  she?” 

I  turned  and  walked  away  from  him  in  haste  and  anger  just  to  get 
away.  To  get  away  from  him. 

You  bastard!  You  fucking  bastard! 

But  before  I  reached  the  door  the  telephone  began  to  scream. 
Then  it  stopped  in  halfring,  clicking  up  to  Minot’s  ringing  ear. 

“Yes,”  I  heard  him  say,  and  I  walked  back,  then  again  away  from 
him.  To  give  him  privacy. 
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“It’s  for  you,”  he  said. 

I  took  it.  He  stood  there,  quietly. 

“Hello,”  I  said. 

“Jack,  did  you  go  see  mother  today?” 

“Yes  ”  I  managed. 

“Was  she  all  right?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are  you  sure?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  got  a  call  when  I  got  in,  and  Lizzie ’d  left  a  note  telling  me  she’d 
gone  out,  and  to  call  the  doctor.  She  hasnt  come  back  yet.  But  just 
as  I  went  to  call  the  phone  rang,  and  it  was  the  hospital.  Telling  me 
that.  She’s.  She’s  dead,  Jack.” 

Jesus  Christ! 

Silence:  deep  and  bottomless:  a  cavernous  deathsound.  And  guilt. 
That  hard  quick  word  that  slips  easy  from  the  tongue  and  hangs  hard 
and  sharp,  heavy  on  the  mind  and  heart,  spawning  void.  Irreparable 
privation.  Pressing  relentless  like  the  cold  sea  at  night  in  the 
dreadfuldark  of  black. 

“Karen?”  The  second  syllable  was  lost.  The  sound  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line  was  the  sound  of  my  void,  as  if  the  phone  were 
stethoscope,  and  I  listening  in  vain  for  the  sound  of  my  heart  beating 
among  the  emptiness  rampant  with  that  inexorable  presence  of  guilt. 
Unwanted  and  unjust. 

“Karen?  Are  you  there?” 

Nothing.  Not  even  the  common  sounds  of  bad  connection. 

“Karen?  God  damn  you  answer  me!” 

Still  and  dead. 

“Karen!  For  God’s  sake  talk!” 

Void, 

“I’m  coming  over  there,  damn  it,  right  now!  Do  you  hear?”  And  I 
slammed  the  receiver  down:  Willy  white. 

“Are  you?”  Minot  said  more  than  asked. 

I  stood  looking  over  him,  avoiding  his  eyes,  gazing  over  his  head. 

“No,”  I  said. 

“We’ll  have  to  later.  Now  is  not  the  time.” 

“No.” 

“Later  on  we’ll  have  to  get  our  asses  kicked  for  propriety’s  sake.” 

“For  God  damned  Propriety’s  sake,”  I  intoned. 

And  that  will  be  the  end  of. 

Purgatory 
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VII 


We  had  gone  to  dinner  and  come  home  early  after  drinks  and  I  lay 
stretched  upon  the  bed.  Willy  Minot  lay  there  quiet  on  his  own  bed 
and  I  had  nothing  left  to  say  and  then  I  knew  I’d  slept  awhile.  The 
beam  of  streetlamp  from  outside  the  window  centered  on  my  face  as 
I  lay.  And  in  a  sleepspun  daze  I  rose  and  removed  my  wrinkled 
clothing  piece  by  piece.  Willy  Minot  lay  on  top  of  his  bed  sleeping 
soundly  on  his  side  without  a  cover  hugging  up  his  legs  to  fit  his 
chest  to  keep  him  warm  in  his  sleeping.  I  went  over  to  him  and 
momentarily  lost  balance,  then  recovered,  straightened  up  and  drew 
the  covers  up  until  he  let  his  legs  go  down  and  arms  go  up  in  sleepy 
stretching,  sleeping  opening  his  eyes  to  blink  his  thanks  to  someone 
he  didnt  know.  And  then  I  too  went  back  to  bed  and  lay  and 
thought  awhile  of  things  that  didnt  matter.  And  then  I  thought  of 
Karen  and  I  thought  of  her  sister  Elizabeth  who  had  gone  away, 
seeing  in  my  mind  the  two:  one  two,  one  two  until  they  formed  a 
macabre  line  of  march  one  after  the  other  after  the  other  all  the 
same.  And  their  mother  bore  them  just  so  long  but  twice  the  time  in 
fact.  She  received  no  overtime  but  twice  the  compensation. 
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VIII 


The  flowered  velvet  on  which  I  sat  was  worn  to  golden  threads 
with  age  and  use.  I  sat  before  the  body  and  the  altar  of  floral 
arrangements  looking  for  the  flowers  Willy  and  I  had  had  sent.  I 
could  make  out  a  name  or  two  but  not  ours.  The  waxed  body  of 
what  once  had  been  Mrs  Gill  lay  uneffected.  As  I  continued  to  look 
someone  tapped  me  softly  on  the  shoulder,  saying: 

“Jack” 

in  a  familiar  voice. 

“Yes?”  I  answered.  “What?” 

“Could  you  come  with  me  for  a  second?” 

“Of  course,”  I  said,  smiling  warmly,  a  little  falsely,  I  felt,  like  a 
brother  I  hoped  might  smile  at  such  a  time. 

I  stood  and  followed  her,  Karen  already  moving  off  a  few  yards  in 
the  lead.  I  followed  with  due  respect  until  I  found  her  outside  the 
home  in  the  doorway  by  herself. 

“Come  on.  Hurry,  please!” 

So  saying  she  stepped  down  spritely  the  short  threefourfive  steps 
to  the  flagstone  walk  and  out  to  the  street:  to  my  car  parked 
perpendicular  to  the  walkway.  She  got  in  and  quickly  shut  the  door. 
I  walked  around  to  the  road  side  and  got  in  and  too  shut  my  door, 
completely  unsuspecting,  leaving  her  to  start  the  conversing. 

“I  just  wanted  to  apologize  for  the  way  I  acted  on  the  phone  with 
you,  Jack.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  I  said. 

“No,  it’s  not.” 

“Sure  it  is.  Dont  worry  any.  Not  now,  OK?” 

“All  right.  But  just  the  same  I’m.” 

“Now,  now,  forget  it,  like  I  said.” 

“Yes.” 

“Shouldnt  you  get  back  inside.  I  know  they’ll  miss  you.  It  really 
looks  bad,  without  Elizabeth.” 

She  looked  at  me,  her  eyes  soft  and  red,  sweet  and  salty  and  pink 
from  tears. 

“I  dont  know  where  she  is,”  Karen  said.  Her  eyes  began  to  fill  and 
she  turned  her  head  away.  “I  havent  heard  anything.” 

She  looked  lovely  in  dark  navy,  hemmed  down  below  her  usual 
length.  It  was  becoming  and  quite  smart  on  her. 

“You  will,”  I  said.  “I’m  positive  she’ll  show  up  soon.  Probably 
today,  and  everything  will  be  the  same.  She  wouldnt  miss  the  wake.” 

I  offered  her  my  handkerchief  to  wipe  her  tears  away  and  blow 
her  tearstuffed  nose. 
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“Thank  you.” 

I  was  silent:  still  waiting. 

“Your  suit  is  beautiful,”  I  said. 

“Black  reminds  me  of  death  and  its  bad  enough  to  have  her  there 
in  front  of  me.” 

“You’ve  still  got  me,”  I  said. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  smiled,  saying:  “I’ve  still  got  you,  but  I  dont  need 
you  at  my  mother’s  funeral.  Wake,  I  mean.  I  dont  feel  right  about 
it.” 

“Why?”  I  asked,  startled,  hurt. 

“Why?  Because  I  dont  think  its  right,  that’s  all.” 

She  halted,  looking  straight  into  my  eyes,  reminding  me  of 
Minot’s. 

“I  dont  mean  it  the  way  it  sounds,”  she  said.  “I’m  a  little  upset 
over  all  of  this,  that’s  all.” 

“I  understand.”  But  I  did  not.  I  did  not  quite  see  what  was  so  out 
of  place.  And  I  asked  her  once  again: 

“Why?” 

“Because  of  what  we  do  —  did  —  when  mother  was  sick.  Because 
of  the  unfeeling  way  I  am  around  you.  I  dont  know,  just  let  me  go  in 
now.  I  have  to.  You  dont,”  she  said,  “but  I  do.  So  let  me  go.” 

“I’m  not  holding  you.” 

She  got  herself  up  out  of  the  car;  her  legs  high  in  her  swing  from 
the  carseat  to  sidewalk.  I  wished  I  were  the  cop  by  the  door,  with  my 
eyes  his,  fastened  and  fascinated  as  she  got  out  of  my  car.  But  I 
shouldnt  be  here.  But  then  neither  should  he  with  his  lewd  shiteating 
Irish  mind.  Taken  daily.  His  flask  in  his  pocket.  Taken  daily.  To  keep 
the  nose  a  good  healthy  red.  Damn  it.  A  fine  old  fashioned  healthy 
and  happy  to  all.  Red.  Year  round. 
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The  Ancient  Ones 


And  to  you  who  pity  the  ancient  ones 
lining  the  common  benches 

Shakily  adjusting  false  teeth  and  underwear, 
speaking  with  greyed  pigeons 
who  reflect  their  age  with  feeble  strutting 
and  habitually  peck  at  the  fruitless  concrete. 

Be  silent  and  observe 

till  you  yourself  do  sit  under  the  linden  trees 
unable  to  hide,  for  your  soul 
is  pain  ted  on  your  face  clearly 
for  all  who  care  to  read. 

Vaguely  watch  the  children  cool  themselves 
in  the  frog  pond  and  remember, 
remember  when  you  pitied 
your  present  state. 

For  amid  the  crackling  bones  and  the  shuttering  organs 
is  the  essence  of  life  itself 
at  rest,  not  peaceful— and  never  dead. 

That  you  would  know  more  than  know  is  too  much  to  say, 

But  that  you  knew  less  would  be  a  true  surprise. 


James  Ryan 
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Sundew 


Sundew  in  a  meadow  of  tranquility 
Weaving  droplets  of  silver. 

Alone  the  dew. 

Desperate  the  crying  rock, 
worn  wearied  by  rain, 

Creeping,  laced  with  moonlight, 
dying. 

An  end  has  come  sandled  gentle  stone, 
A  fortress  you  are  not. 

Wind,  storms,  have  knocked 
your  windowed  pains, 

And  only  cracks  remain- 
Exposed  as  nakedness. 

Grasses  leap  and  soar  like  birds— 
only  to  return. 

A  rolling  sound  and  weeping  too, 
so  meadow  green. 

Lightness,  likeness  of  herself, 
the  dew  begins  to  scream. 
Mellowed  plant,  a  solemn 
insec  tivore. 

Awake! 

Loveless,  sainted  flower, 

Drinking  gourd  are  you. 


James  Broum 
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Peter  Nolan 


Epithalamion 


August  16,  1969 


When  sun  make  golden  jewels  of  dawn, 

and  breath  of  wind  blow  soft,  do  go  and  wake 

your  promised  bride,  do  go  and  bring 

a  garland  from  a  forest  spring, 

and  place  it  at  her  side,  and  softly  sing, 

so  softly  sing  the  wind  will  stop 

that  she  might  listen  in  her  sleep: 

“Come  then,  my  love, 
my  lovely  one,  come. 

For  see,  the  winter  is  past, 
the  rains  are  over  and  gone. 

The  flowers  appear  in  the  fields, 
as  delicate  as  this  summer  dawn. 

Come  then,  my  love, 
my  lovely  one,  come." 

She  shall  wake,  slowly  arising 
to  find  new  life  a  precious  thing, 
an  everlasting  happening 
ascending  in  a  fiery  ring, 
a  golden  echo  of  your  voice. 
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Hear  the  bells  of  distant  towers, 
distant  towns  through  still- wet  leaves, 
faintly  tinkling,  softly  rustling, 
softly  joining  in  her  praise. 

0  lover,  may  you  know  the  powers 
that  surround  you,  when  the  morning  gives 
sweet  fragrance  from  the  trees. 

But  now,  as  you  have  come,  with  quick  gazelles 

leaping  through  the  mountains, 

so  do  retire  now,  do  go  and  reap 

more  flowers  from  the  hills, 

that  they  their  golden  jewels  may  keep 

a  while  longer.  Set  them 

in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord, 

whence  all  jewels  come, 

and  stay  a  while  longer  there  and  praise  the  Lord, 
who  gives  you  her,  your  lovely  one, 
when  He  who  made  the  sun 
make  golden  jewels  of  dawn. 

She  rises  among  flowers 
like  a  song  faintly  heard, 
the  song  of  her  beloved. 

The  morning  is  given  by  the  Lord, 
to  Him  she  sings  her  praises,  by  Him 
who  made  her  such  a  valued  gem, 
she  wears  the  forest  flower. 

The  morning  rainbows  make  medleyed  song 

before  they  fade  like  dreams  into  the  hills, 

the  haunts  of  her  beloved.  She  prays  they  bring 

blessings  for  the  hour, 

small  sprays  of  colored  light 

into  the  white  of  noon, 

the  dark  of  night, 

that  all  her  days  may  as  joyous  be 

when  pure  colors  circle 

the  purity  of  she. 
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Peaceful  is  this  hour. 

Peaceful  are  the  sounds 
singing,  moving  as  a  spirit. 

Brothers,  let  us  catch  the  foxes, 

the  little  foxes  scrambling  through  her  garden, 

for  her  vineyard  is  about  to  ripen. 

Let  us  catch  the  foxes. 

Sisters,  may  you  attend  her  quietly, 
that  this  peace  be  in  her  heart, 
and  listen  to  her  song,  it  is  of  love, 
that  you  may  learn  your  part 
in  life  when  love  has  come. 

Then  join  and  make  the  valley  hear 
her  joyous  song,  that  all  the  winds  may  bear 
an  echo  to  the  hills,  and  all  the  hills  rejoice, 
and  all  the  lakes 

a  mirror  for  her  song  shall  make, 
that  all  the  world  shall  see  and  cease 
unholy  clamor  to  make  peace. 

For  He  from  whom  your  powers  take 
has  made  this  golden  jewel  in  peace. 

Her  song  is  like  the  echo  of  a  lyre 

through  the  hills,  a  psalm  of  calmness 

bringing  gentle  fire 

to  your  heart,  so  leave  the  grass 

on  which  you  lie, 

the  sparse  grass  of  the  hills, 

and  joyously  to  her  song  reply: 

“1  rejoice.  You  are  my  beloved .” 
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Descend  into  the  valley  now. 

Listen  to  the  breeze  blow 

rustling  music  in  the  trees, 

and  rejoice,  your  promised  one  is  coming; 

in  the  woods  the  lyres  are  strumming 

louder  with  her  praises. 

How  cool  these  valley  breezes, 
blessings  of  the  Lord! 

O  lover,  in  the  arms  of  branching  trees, 
do  you  hear  the  woodlark  of  the  Lord, 
who  will  give  you  fruits  and  water 
in  the  hills  and  blessed  valleys, 
singing  sweeter  with  her  name ? 

The  spring  of  rocks  is  clear, 
running  over  golden  sand; 
the  Lord  has  brought  you  here, 
to  this  sweet  and  pleasant  land. 

Here  shall  you  build  yourself  a  house, 
and  here  shall  call  upon  His  name; 
here  return  when  you  are  weary 
and  rejoice,  for  He  who  gives  you  glory 
gives  this  jewel  to  make  a  home. 


Although  this  poem  unfinished  be, 
there  needs  no  more  continuance; 
our  lives  shall  be  as  blessed  poetry—; 
but  for  those  that  need  a  concrete  evidence, 
do  be  assured  another  verse  each  year 
shall  bring  forth,  to  please  their  attuned  ear. 

The  music  that  two  people  make 
is  sweeter  far  than  all  the  instruments 
combined.  Do  let  us  take 
our  leave— 
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